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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 


PROGRESSIVES 


In the statement of its philosophy, the Pro- 
gressive Edueation Association! said that the 
democratic way of life “is truly the experimen- 
tal way of life.” The philosophy of the Pro- 
gressives differs little from that of Experimen- 
talism, and its leaders are mostly “of that 
persuasion.” The Progressives in the past few 
months have changed their name, but perhaps 
they have not changed their philosophy. This 
philosophy is important because it is held by so 
many leaders in American education. One of 
its major tenets is the doctrine of change, and 
it is that tenet which this paper professes prin- 
cipally to examine. 

Now change is the dominant note of creation; 
only the Creator is changeless, in the full sense 
of the word, and since the Experimentalists have 
ignored the Creator, it is no wonder that they 
see only change. They have their absolutes, 
however, and admit them. John L. Childs states 
several of them in his book, “Education and the 
Philosophy of Experimentalism” (1931) : 


Finality and absolute certainty are impossible. 
(P. 51.) 

Existence in its ultimate character is . . 
(P. 55.) 


. chang- 
ing, uncertain. 


1 Yearbook Supplement, Progressive Education, 
XVIII, May 1941, p. 22. 
























By 
JOHN E. WISE, S.J. 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORK CITY 
It is imperative that man should face his world 
with courage and hope. (P. 120.) 
The devotion of the Experimentalist to the demo- 


cratic idea is a faith. (P. 122.) 


Professor Childs ealls the third statement an 
“absolute,” and seems willing to call the last 
statement a “practical absolute.” Would he be 
prepared to deny the absolute nature of the first 
two principles? If he is willing to abandon the 
first, one would agree that “finality and absolute 
certainty are possible.” If he is willing to aban- 
don the second, one would have to proceed more 
‘arefully; for to say that “existence in its ulti- 
mate character is unchanging and certain” is 
only a half-truth, just as its opposite is a half- 
truth. The whole truth is that existence is both 
changing and unchanging. This is a tremendous 
problem. The Experimentalist pretends to like 
problems, but he avoids one of the greatest prob- 
lems by denying the changeless in nature; just 
as a Phenomenalist might avoid the problem by 
denying change. Better to embrace both in a 
hearty unity, and puzzle, as St. Augustine, on 
the reality of change and the mystery of the 
Changeless. 

Is this a dichotomy of thought? 
experience with the 


Is this a 
fatal dualism, sundering 
sword of analysis? Call it what you may, it 
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scarcely falls into the dualism of Experimental- 
ism, and certainly eschews the pluralism of 
mavra pet, “all things change.” What is the 
dualism of Experimentalism? It is a dualism 
of thought and practice ; it is a dualism of 
democracy and compulsion ; it is a dualism of 
reason and blind faith. We have already given 
one example of the dualism of thought and 
practice. The metaphysies of Experimentalism 
admits no unchanging principles, and at the 
sume time posits absolutes on whose validity it 
will not yield. Why is courage necessary? 
If the 


Experimentalist gives reasons for these prin- 


Why is the democratic principle sacred ? 
ciples, he apparently posits more absolutes. 
Otherwise, his reasons will be changing and un- 
stable. If he does not give reasons for the prin- 
ciples of courage and democracy, why should we 
accept them? It seems that we must have a 
more reasonable foundation for courage, as in 
the principles of Christianity, and a truer un- 
derstanding of democracy, based on the dignity 
of each individual man. 

The dualism of thought and practice appears 
also in the writings of the Progressives and of 
the Experimentalists. Though they profess an 
intimate touch with reality, though they claim 
to face lite in all its wonder, its stark detail, its 
complexity, their writings are often devoid of 
life. The abstract of the report on the philoso- 
phy of Progressive education is a singularly 
abstruse and perhaps platitudinous composi 
tion. 


Commitment to the democratie philosophy will not 
automatically bring democracy into being. Action 
is the true test of commitment, but (and this we 
must always remember) the value of action is to 
be judged by the stream of consequences that flow 
into the culture. The means through which democ- 
racy is realized must be consistent with the demo 


+ 


cratic ideal. Commitment is not to be secured by 


compulsion or by edict. It should come about as 
a result of the educative process. . .. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that we rise to a realizing sense of 
what it is by which we may test the demoeratie 
character in action, We must expect that the 
educational profession will set forth immediately 
upon a program designed to make democracy in- 


telligible to itself. 


92 \ 


( Yearbook Supplement, p. 23.) 


Real ineentives to action, the sunshine or 
storms of life, as in almost all of the words of 


Christ, for example, are lacking in these abstract 
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cogitations. “Felt needs” and “shared effort” 
and “creative values” are too much with us. 

The second dualism of Experimentalism, the 
dualism of democracy and compulsion, is indi- 
cated in the self-assumed authority of the Pro- 
gressives. They summon the teachers of the 
nation to “transfer the democratic tradition 
from individualistic to collectivist economic 
foundations’; they define “the ideals that are 
central to demoeratie living’; they are not 
frightened at the “bogies of imposition and in- 
doctrination” (cf. pp. 4 and 5 of the Supple- 
ment). In rejecting a soul of Divine origin (ef. 
p. 5), they speak with as much authority as He 
who taught otherwise. They reject His doc- 
trine, but not His tone of authority. One ean- 
not refrain from the suspicion that authority is 
all right if the right people have it. 

Finally, there is what we may eall a dualism 
of reason and blind faith, a belief in method, 
without much reason for that belief. 


. there are a steadily increasing number of per- 
sons who find security in methods of inquiry, of 
observation, experiment, of forming and following 
working hypotheses. Such persons are not un- 
settled by the upsetting of any special belief, be- 
cause they retain security of procedure. They can 
say, borrowing language from another context, 
though this method slay my most cherished belief, 
yet will I trust it. The growth of this sense, even 
if only half-consciously, is the cause of the in- 
creased indifference of large numbers of persons 
to organized religion. It is not that they are espe- 
cially exeited about this or that doctrine, but that 
the guardianship of truth seems to them to have 
passed over to the method of attaining and testing 
In this latter fundamental they rest in 
intellectual and emotional peace. (John Dewey in 
The New Republic, February 6, 1924; quoted in 
Childs, op. cit., p. 44.) 


beliefs. 


Now this blind and unintellectual trust in 
method exceeds even Christian trust in Divine 
Providence. For Christian faith must be rea- 
sonable (cf. Romans XII:1; I Peter III :15). It 
can never contradict reason; in fact, the accept- 
Why 
we should accept a method in place of God is 
hard to say. “Though this method slay my most 
cherished belief, yet will I trust it.” We like 
the Scripture better, “though He will slay me, 
yet will I trust Him.” The Experimentalist 
should perhaps like the Seripture better, too, 


ance of Christianity depends on reason. 
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and prefer God to a method, for even philoso- 
phy teaches that God is a Pure Act, which 
should satisfy an activist, and one of His theo- 
logical Names is Jahweh, “I AM,” a feast for an 
existentialist. 

The pluralism of Experimentalism is as evi- 
dent as its dualism. Every existence is an ex- 
perience; every experience is a venture into the 
unknown; everything is different, nothing is 
the same; literally, “just one thing after an- 
other,’—a delightful, if somewhat disconcert- 
ing pluralism. It should be possible to trace 
instances of edueational chaos to such prin- 
ciples; at least, the doetrinal dualism and plu- 
ralism of Experimentalism are evident. In 
denying the principle of contradiction, for ex- 
ample, a dualism is conceived, of which even 
the most subtle scholastie doctor does not dream, 
the simultaneous existence, not of opposites, 
but of contradictories. 

Among the charges leveled against Christian 
philosophy by the Progressives and Experimen- 
talists are dualism and dialectical abstractness. 
Whatever maladies follow from dualism and ab- 
struse reasoning are at least as prevalent in Ex- 
perimentalism as in Christianity. The dualism 
is manifest principally in the authoritative as- 


Bvents... 
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sertion of doctrine, by implication unchanging, 
a practice at variance with professed Progres 
sivism. There should not be too much objee- 
tion, therefore, to the Christian truths of an 
essentially unchanging moral law and basie, in- 
contestable truths of life. The Christian asser 
tion of spiritual reality is perhaps not more 
difficult than the dialectical abstractness of Ex 
perimentalism, tending to repetition, and even 
vagueness,—"nothing is relative to growth save 
more growth ... the child makes his own truth, 
choosing it for himself.” In faet, the Experi 
mentalist doctrine of ‘made truth” is idealistic, 
and in danger of solipsism, which explains the 
tendency to dogmatism, as well as the tendency 
to deal in undefined, subjectively interpreted 
generalities. 

As for change and the changeless, Experi- 
mentalists, like St. Augustine, profess to be ab 
sorbed in the reality of the breathing, thinking 
man of flesh. Unlike St. Augustine, however, 
the Experimentalist does not try to explain why 
we always encounter this same phenomenon of 
a breathing, thinking man of flesh. The prob- 
lem is lost, if we forget the changeless, thinking 
of the change. 





PRESIDENT DAY LAUNCHES A CAM- 
PAIGN ON BEHALF OF CIVIL 
LIBERTIES 
Epmunp E. Day, president, Cornell Univer- 
sity, has sent to edueational organizations an 
urgent plea for a united effort “to publicize eivil 
liberties.” The “demoeratie freedoms” em- 
bodied in the First Amendment, he _ believes, 
should “prevail in the classroom” and “dominate 
the spirit and life of the school, the college, and 
the university”—else “they are not likely to per- 
sist elsewhere.” He ealls attention to a recent 
poll of the National Opinion Research Center, 
which disclosed that only 23 per cent of the indi- 
viduals interviewed, “knew what the Bill of 

Rights was.” He adds: 

. .. This shocking indifference to and ignorance 
of the fundamental principles of American democ- 
racy is extremely dangerous in a time of social, 
economic, and political flux. At any moment we 
may move from the tension and sacrifice of war 


into the difficulties and complexities of peace. We 
shall then face the problem whether wartime re 
strictions on these liberties can at once be relaxed, 
and whether American civil liberties can be estab 
lished throughout the world. We shall need to be 
sharply aware of what these civil liberties are. 


Cornell University, President Day says, has 
received from Edward L. Bernays, prominent 
leader in the public-relations field and an alum- 
nus of the university, “funds for a series of im 
portant lectures on civil liberties,” which, Dr. 
Day believes, “will highlight the problems im- 
plicit in the Bill of Rights and at the same time 
foeus publie opinion upon the significanee of 
civil liberties.” 

The mail that brought President Day’s letter 
to the editor’s desk also brought a release from 
the National Opinion Research Center (affili- 
ated, as our readers will reeall, with the Uni- 
versity of Denver), which throws new light on 
what is perhaps the most critical of the situa- 
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tions now confronting the American people in 
respect of civil liberties. A poll conducted by 
the center found that 60 per cent of the sampling 
interviewed (all white civilians) expressed the 
opinion that “Negroes are treated fairly in the 
United States.” Especially significant are the 
following quotations from the ecenter’s report: 


Persons in the South more often than residents 
of other sections tend to consider the Negroes as 
(2) satisfied with their 
treatment. little educational back- 
ground tend to agree with southerners 
while persons with at least some college education 
Individuals of foreign 


(1) fairly treated and 


Persons with 


’ estimates, 
take the opposite viewpoint. 
birth or parentage are more likely to consider the 
Negroes as being treated unfairly than are white 


people of American parentage. 


THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE 
MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 

Tue 27th summer meeting of the Mathemat- 
ical Association of America will be held at Wel- 
lesley College, August 12, in conjunetion with 
the summer meeting and colloquium of the 
American Mathematical Society and the meeting 
of the Institute of Mathematical Statisties. 
Two sessions of the association will convene, at 
2:30 p.m. and at 7:30 p.m. The afternoon 
meeting will be addressed by H. W. Bode, di- 
rector of mathematical research, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, New York City; Marion Elizabeth 
Stark, associate professor of mathematics, Wel- 
lesley College; and William T. Martin, head of 
the department of mathematies, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University. In the evening, the association and 
the institute will conduct a joint session—a sym- 
posium on “Potential Opportunities for Statis- 
ticians and the Teaching of Statisties.” The dis- 
cussion will be opened by W. A. Shewhart, 
consultant on ammunition specifications, War 
Department, who will be followed by Harold 
Hotelling, Columbia 
University. 

The sessions of the American Mathematical 
Society will be held on August 12-13. Einar 
Hille, De Forest professor of mathematies, Yale 


professor of economies, 


University, will deliver four colloquium lectures, 
and C. C. MaeDuffee, professor of mathematics, 
University of Wisconsin, will address the Sun- 
day afternoon meeting on “The Composition of 
Algebraic Forms of Higher Degree.” 
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REPORT OF THE MIDWEST COMMIT. 
TEE ON EDUCATION AND POST- 
WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


THE third annual conference of the Midwest 
Committee on Edueation and Postwar Recon- 
struction was held at the University of Minne- 
sota, July 21-23. Theodore Brameld, associate 
professor of educational philosophy of the uni- 
versity and chairman of the committee, has sent 
to ScHOOoL AND Society the preliminary report 
of the conference, including a number of recom 
mendations that “will be implemented as far as 
possible by a series of special committees.” The 
recommendations, in part, follow: 


The conference voted unanimously to support 
recent efforts of the Department of State in its 
negotiations in behalf of educational reconstruc 
tion, such as the recent conference in London. It 
will Department of State, 
furthermore, that the latter continue to send its 
representatives to various educational conferences 


recommend to the 


throughout the country in order to explain its 
plans and to receive suggestions and support from 
educators and other citizens... . 4 A committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Leonard Haas, of the State 
Teachers College (Eau Claire, Wise.), will work 
out specific recommendations by which members of 
the Midwest Committee and other educational or- 
ganizations may assist the Department of State and 
may urge Congress to appropriate adequate funds 
for the development of the program now being 
formulated. 

A second recommendation of the . - confer 
ence urges exploration of the feasibility of an 
international organization of teachers. As a pre 
liminary step, it was suggested that a special com 
mittee be set up to study the problem. This com- 
mittee, under the acting chairmanship of Reinhold 
Schairer, of New York University, has among its 
members both American and foreign representa 
One of the pur- 
- will be 


tives present at the conference. 
poses of an international organization . . 
to work closely with the Department of State in its 
own program. 

A third concern 
education. Under a committee headed by Theo- 
dore Rice, associate director of secondary study, 
Michigan State Department of Publie Instruction, 
the conference proposes to support, among others, 
the following recommendations: an adequate pro- 
gram of Federal support for education to equalize 
educational opportunity; a strong national organi 
zation of teachers; the further development of ex- 
perimental, modern, progressive methods in public 


- was with American postwar 
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education from the primary grades through the 
iniversity and a vigorous opposition to the present 
widespread propaganda in behalf of traditional 
methods; and the study of intercultural and inter 
national relations in the public schools on a far 
wider scale than hitherto. 

The Midwest Committee proposes to take steps 
toward issuing a number of publications in behalf 
of closer educational collaboration among the 
United Nations. A committee, under the chairman 
ship of Charlotte Buhler, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, was set up for this purpose. 

The plans of the World Education Service Coun 
cil were in general indorsed. A proposal that 
the publie schools of America send packages of 
books and other materials for use by the schools 
of both Europe and Asia after the war was ap- 
proved, and a committee to work with the council, 
inder the chairmanship of A. D. Gillette, super 
intendent of schools, Eveleth (Minn.), will supervise 
such activities in the Midwest as far as necessary. 

The conference was attended by educational 
representatives of France, Poland, China, Yugo- 
slavia, Denmark, Norway, Austria, Germany, 
and Greece, as well as by those from Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Arkansas, Missouri, West Virginia, Kansas, and 
New York. Dr. Brameld was re-elected chair- 
man for another year. Mrs. H. Wileox, of 
Minneapolis, national chairman of the Labor 
Committee of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, was elected secretary. 


A STUDY OF PUPIL PARTICIPATION 
IN SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 

FREQUENT instances of “lack of faith” in the 
ability of students to manage their own affairs 
are revealed in a nation-wide survey of the ex- 
tent of student participation in school activities, 
according to an announcement made by Richard 
Welling, chairman of the National Self Govern- 
ment Committee. The investigation, completed 
recently by Earl C. Kelley, associate professor 
of education, Wayne University (Detroit), au- 
thor of “Student Co-operation,” covers schools 
from the elementary through the college level in 
44 states, the District of Columbia, and the 
Canal Zone. The inquiry was intended to show 
the progress made by young students in “learn- 
ing democracy by living it.” 

Replies from many of the 470 schools that an- 
swered the committee’s questionnaire reveal that 
some teachers and principals, by their overzeal- 
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ous supervision, “virtually challenge the students 
to try to do anything.” Warning that “nothing 
kills co-operative living so quickly as lack of 
faith of one part of society in another,” Pro 
fessor Kelley points out that the oversupervised 
student council often discourages young citizens 
from any desire to participate. 

More than one response from a faculty ad 
viser or principal shows that their schools “do 
not believe in student government in any way.” 
Dr. Kelley reports that one of the most revealing 
responses was the admission that “school boards 
often do not like any student organization.” <A 
“surprisingly large number” admit frankly that 
the council has little or no power. 

The replies also show a wide diversity of 
opinion among edueators. Comments concern- 
ing scholastie duties and powers varied from 
“full control as long as they shoulder their re- 
sponsibilities” to “they must not interfere with 
administrative problems.” 

To the query, “Ts there occasion to veto de 
cisions of the student council?” 189 school offi- 
cials held they never used the veto power. De 
seribing these figures as ‘‘most encouraging,” Dr. 
Kelley adds that 90 more said they used the veto 
power rarely and that only 84 admitted they use 
it “on oecasions or frequently.” 

It was found that the most effective student 
eroups meet frequently, the majority conferring 
weekly or bi-weekly. A small minority meet 


only “when necessary.” 


It would seem that the councils that do not meet 
oftener than once a month and that meet only on 
call of the school principal cannot be effective. If 
a council gets together only when the administra 
tion wants it to, it could hardly be considered stu 


dent participation in government. 


Descriptions of student activities, the survey 
finds, vary from maintaining order and clean- 
liness in classrooms, lunchrooms, and_ play- 
grounds, to managing extracurricular activities, 
scholastie finances, and assembly programs. In 
all, 36 separate projects were undertaken by 
students in the schools replying to the question 
naire. 

Dr. Kelley regards the sentiments expressed 
and the tone of the responses as “encouraging.” 
Many of them revealed great faith in the ca- 


pacity and understanding of youth. 
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The National Self Government Committee is 
an educational organization that supplies a con- 
tinuous program of information to teachers and 
students on demoeratie training in the schools. 
It has more than 6,000 associate members in 
high schools and colleges in all parts of the 
eountry. Among those associated with the com- 
mittee, in addition to Mr. Welling, are: Charles 
C. Burlingham, lawyer and former president, 
New York Board of Education; Commander 
Herbert Agar, editor, The Courier-Journal, 
Louisville (Ky.); Hamilton Holt, president, 
Rollins College (Winter Park, Fla.); Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt; Mrs. Walter Damrosch,; 
Joseph D. McGoldrick, comptroller of the City 
of New York; John Dewey; Alfred E. Smith; 
Mrs. Johanna M. Lindlof, edueational editor, 
New York Post; Henry F. Pringle, author; and 


Lyman Beecher Stowe, publicist. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL EDU- 
CATION OVER THE 10-YEAR 
PERIOD, 1926-35 

THE status of a professional worker in his 
professional field is obviously a matter of inter- 
est both to him and to his personal friends. It 
should be, and usually is, of interest to the pro- 
fession as a whole, for in professional life genu- 
ine suecess is measured very largely by the 
esteem in whieh one is held by one’s fellow- 
workers—is determined chiefly by the judgment 
of one’s peers. It should be not without interest 
to the general public, since professional suecess 
in an authentie sense is probably the best index 
of the degree in which a layman ean trust pro- 
fessional judgment. 

George E. Carrothers, professor of education, 
University of Michigan, recently sent to the 
present writer a tabulation of the speakers 
Whose names appeared most frequently during 
the period, 1926-35, on the programs of the mid- 
winter meetings held in connection with the 
annual eonventions of the AASA. 


in the present century, these midwinter meetings 


Sinee early 


have brought together large numbers of the men 
and women who have been most prominent, and 
in some ways most influential, in determining 
the policies and programs of publie edueation 
on the preecollegiate levels: public-school exeeu- 
tives and supervisors; normal-school and teach- 


ers-college presidents; research workers, espe- 


cially in fields related to the lower schools; and 
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leaders among principals and teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

Under the assumption that frequency of ap- 
pearance on these national programs is a fairly 
trustworthy evidence of one’s standing with 
one’s fellow-workers, the following list, based 
on Dr. Carrother’s tabulation, and used with his 
permission (although he did not send the tabu- 
lation for publication), is interesting as indica- 
tive of leadership in public-school education 
during the years in question. Comparisons with 
similar lists for periods earlier and later would 
doubtless throw light on what may be termed the 


“neristence of leadership”: 


THE 15 NAMES APPEARING MosT FREQUENTLY ON 
THE PROGRAMS OF THE MIDWINTER EDUCA- 
TIONAL MEETINGS, 1926-35 


Frequency 
Rank Name of 
mention 
1 Charles H. Judd 59 
2 Frank W. Ballou 40 
3 A. L. Threlkeld 36 
4 H. S. Weet 35 
5 Edward C. Broome 33 
6.5 Stuart A. Courtis 32 
6.5 Paul C. Stetson 32 
8.5 Ernest Horn 30 
8.5 Jesse H. Newlon 30 
10 George D. Strayer 29 
11.5 William John Cooper 28 
11.5 John K. Norton 28 
13 Frank N. Freeman 27 
14 David E. Weglein 25 
15 William S. Gray 24 


It is interesting to note that, of the persons 
named in this list, seven were primarily public- 
school executives; seven were primarily profes- 
sors of education; and one (Newlon) served 
during the 10-year period successively in each of 
these two capacities. This “50-50” division of 
“honors” between public-school executives and 
professors of education clearly refleets the joint 
leadership of these two groups in the determina- 
tion of public-school policies and programs over 
a much longer period than that covered by the 
data here presented. (One recalls that, about 
1921, the superintendents revolted against the 
alleged monopolization of their own “main-tent” 
programs by professors of education, and 
passed a rule which, in effect, excluded the latter 











eee 
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croup, not only from the platform, but also 
from the floor of their meetings—except that 
professors of educational administration were 
more or less grudgingly admitted.) 

While frequency of appearance on national 
programs is one index of educational influence, 
it is not, of course, the only index. No list of 
such frequencies, for example, would include 
the man who has influenced American edueation 
more profoundly than anyone else, and whose 
leadership has remained at or pretty close to 
“tops” every year of every decade for now 
nearly half a century. Reference is made, of 
course, to John Dewey.—W. C. B. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
AIDS TEACHERS 

EpucaTION and the general public have both 
been urged to take steps to halt the flow of 
teachers from the schools into other activities 
and to interest students in the profession of 
teaching. Now, the University of Kansas, for 
example, is making “specifie efforts to help 
alleviate the state’s shortage of trained teach- 
ers,’ according to a report released under date 
of July 12 by Deane W. Malott, chancellor. 

Pi Lambda Theta, honorary education sorority, 
has announced four $50.00 gift scholarships, which 
it has turned over to the university ’s Committee on 
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Scholarships to be given to worthy young women 

who wish to prepare themselves for teaching. 
Mortar Board, honorary senior women’s society, 

announces a $100 gift scholarship for the same pur 


pe se. 


These five and many other general scholar 
ships will be available to teachers, both men and 
women, entering the university this fall, accord 
ing to John H. Nelson, chairman of the Com 


mittee on Aids and Awards. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE TO OCCUPY 
NEW SITE 

Worp has been received by SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY that St. Francis College (Lafayette, Ind.) 
is planning to open in the fall in Fort Wayne. 
For this purpose the Sisters of St. Francis re- 
cently purchased the Bass-Leslie estate, known 
as “The Brookside,” a tract of sixty-five acres 
just within the city limits. The college, which 
opened in Lafayette more than fifty years ago 
as a two-year normal school, in 1937 became a 
four-year liberal-arts college for members of the 
sisterhood who wished to enter the professions 
of teaching and nursing. In 1940, “upon urgent 
requests from numerous sources,” it opened its 
doors to lay students. It has grown so rapidly 
that it can no longer remain in its present over 


crowded plant. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


WittiaM J. Haacerty, former director of 
student personnel, University of Connecticut, 
has been appointed president, State Teachers 
College (New Paltz, N. Y.), to sueceed the late 
Lawrence H. van den Berg, whose death was 
reported in ScHoot AnD Soctetry, October 2, 
1943. Benjamin H. Matteson, director of 
training, has been acting as president in the 
interim. The State Board of Regents, at the 
meeting at which Dr. Haggerty was appointed, 
also elected John R. Schwartz, district attorney 
of Poughkeepsie, to the Board of Visitors of 
the college. 


Witiiam M. Wuysury, chairman of the de- 
partment of mathematics, University of Califor- 





nia, has been elected president, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock. 


Mary Horne, a teacher of mathematics, Low- 
Heywood School (Stamford, Conn.), has been 
named headmistress. As reported in ScHoon 
AND Society, July 22, the school plant was 
recently sold to the Eastern Military Academy, 
and plans at the time were for the diseontinu- 
ance of the school. Parents of the former 
pupils, however, have formed a non-profit cor- 
poration, and an “unnamed benefactor” has 
purchased an eight-acre estate in Stamford for 
the purpose of insuring the future of the 
eighty-three-year-old institution, which will be 
known as Low-Heywood, Ine. Ralph Cordiner, 
assistant to the president of the General Elee- 
trie Company, has been named chairman of the 
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Board of Governors which includes Stewart H. 
Pringle, an attorney of Stamford; Gibb Lyon, 
president, First National Bank, Stamford, and 


Mrs. J. King Hoyt, an alumna. 


Paut A. McGues, acting director, division of 
general education, New York University, has 
been appointed to the directorship and will ad- 
the adult-education 


minister university’s 


program. 


M. Ray Apams, professor of English, Frank- 
lin and Marshall College (Laneaster, Pa.), has 
heen appointed head of the department to suc- 
ceed S. N. Hagen, who was retired in June after 
William F. 
professor of mathematics and astronomy, who 
had 1918, 


retired in June. 


twenty years of service. Long, 


served the college since was also 


THe following appointments were recently 
Willamette University (Salem, 
William Moellering, formerly associate 


announced by 
Ore.) : 
professor of Spanish, Western State College 
of Colorado (Gunnison), professor of modern 
and classical languages, to sueeceed Alexander 
Herbert C. MeMurtry, head 
of the department of psychology, Yankton (S. 


Vazakas, retired; 


1.) College, associate professor of psychology; 
Don 
Elizabeth Kennedy; and Louisa G. Plummer, 


Graves, associate librarian, to succeed 
assistant professor of chemistry, Northern Mon- 
tana College (Havre), acting assistant professor 


of chemistry. 


A. DaLLAM O'BRIEN, JR., since 1939 associate 
in law, Tulane University, has been appointed 
acting assistant professor of law, College of Law. 
In the College of Arts and Sciences, the follow- 
ing persons have been given appointments as 
Atwell R. 


Turquette; Bernard Vinograde and Robert La- 


visiting instructors in mathematies: 


mond Swain, former instructors, University of 
Wisconsin; and Nelson Van de Luyster, former 
instructor, University of Michigan. 


Irving M. Ives, assemblyman of Norwich 
(N. Y.), and Joseph P. Ripley, of Smithtown 
Branch (N. Y.), were appointed to the Board 
of Trustees, Cornell University, July 26. 


IRVING CHAMBERLAIN 
WuirreMore, professor of psychology, Boston 


LIEUTEN ANT-COLONEL 


University, has been appointed morale-services 
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officer on General Mark Clark’s specialist staff 
with the Fifth Army in Italy. Among other 
duties, he will direct the educational activities 
of the Fifth Army. 


Puiu J. 
Granite Falls (Minn.), has been named super- 
He as- 


sumed his new post, August 1, with headquar- 


BROEN, superintendent of schools, 
visor of Indian education for the state. 


ters in Bemidji. 


ae 
Waterloo (Nebr.), has been appointed to the 
superintendency, Douglas County (Nebr.), to 
complete the unexpired term of the late H. M. 


HAvseER, superintendent of schools, 


Eaton. 

MARGARET WILKINSON, a teacher otf 
Hammond (Ind.), has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools, Marion County (Mo.), to 
complete the unexpired term of the late E. C. 


Lou 


Bohon. Miss Wilkinson assumed her new du- 
ties, J uly 10. 


LowELL SMALL, superintendent of schools, 
Fort Scott 
superintendency, Pittsburg, Kans. 


(Kans.), has been elected to the 


Marvin’ T. NODLAND, 
Atlantic (lJowa), 
superintendent of schools, Ames, Iowa. 


superintendent of 


schools has been elected 
’ 


JAMES FISHER, dean of the faculty, Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology (Houghton), 
whose appointment as director of the newly 
established Extension Division was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, May 27, has retired from 
his duties as head of the department of mathe- 
maties and physies, but will continue in the 
deanship. He will be replaced in the depart- 
ment by F. L. Partlo, associate professor of 
physics, and John M. Harrington, associate 
professor of mathematies. 


CapTain WILLIAM B. Situ, who had served 
on the military staff of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity for the past seventeen years, has been re- 
tired by the Army because of a heart ailment. 


Emity M. Danton, acting librarian, Temple 
University (Philadelphia), has resigned. A 
suecessor will be appointed during August, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Robert Living- 
ston Johnson, president of the university. 
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Avpert H. HaAuu, chief of the bureau of 
public-service training, New York State Eduea- 
tion Department, has resigned to accept a post 
as executive vice-president, National Institute 
of Governmental Purchasing, Washington, D. C. 
The institute is a “new non-profit educational 
and technical organization of governmental pur- 
chasing agencies of the United States and 


Canada.” 


Leonarp B. WHEAT, superintendent of 
schools, Wichita (Kans.), who is under contract 
until August 1, 1945, has resigned and will be 
released from his post, September 1. 


Recent Deaths 

WiLBERT B. HINSDALE, professor emeritus of 
internal medicine and custodian, Archaeological 
Museum, University of Michigan, died, July 25, 
at the age of ninety-three years. Dr. Hinsdale 
had served the university as professor of medi- 
cine and dean, Homeopathie College of Medi- 
cine, from 1896 to 1923, when he was retired 
from the deanship and the professorship and 
was named custodian of the museum. 


Broruer A. Feuix, F. S. C., voeational di- 
rector, New York Province, Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, died, July 25, at the age of 
seventy-five years. Brother Felix had taught 
for twenty-five years in the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools in Toledo (Ohio), Providence 


(R. [.), San Juan (P. R.), and New York City. 


Harvey WarREN Cox, chancellor, Emory 
University (Ga.), succumbed to a heart attack, 
July 27. Dr. Cox, who was sixty-nine years 
old at the time of his death, had served as pro- 
fessor of philosophy (1902-09), Nebraska 
Wesleyan University (Lineoln); assistant in 
philosophy (1910-11), Harvard University; 
professor of philosophy (1911-20) and dean 
(1915-20), Teachers College, University of 
Florida; and president (since 1920), Emory 
University. Dr. Cox was appointed to the 
presidency at the time the university was ex- 
panded from a small college at Oxford (Ga.) 
and moved to Atlanta. He was also respon- 
sible, in collaboration with J. R. McCain, presi- 
dent, Agnes Seott College for Women, in initia- 
ting the “University Center” in Atlanta, the 
plans for which reached a culmination in May, 
as reported in ScHoot AnD Socrety, June 10. 
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Roy MirTcHELL, assistant professor of drama- 
tie art, New York University, died, July 27, at 
the age of sixty years. Dr. Mitchell, who was 
considered an authority on folk musie, had 
served the university since 1930, going to the 
post from the directorship (1919-30) of the 
Harthouse Theatre of the University of To- 
ronto. At his death he was at work on a book 


deseribing his methods of teaching folksongs. 


HazELTON SPENCER, professor of English, the 
Johns Hopkins University, succumbed to a heart 
attack, July 28, at the age of fifty-one years. 
Dr. Spencer had served as a teacher of English 
in publie schools (1915-19) ; assistant professor 
of English (1923-24), University of Minnesota; 
assoelate professor of English, professor, and 
head of the department (1924-28), State Col 
lege of Washington (Pullman); and associate 
professor of English (1928-37) and professor 
(since 1937), the Johns Hopkins University. 


JOSEPH CHRISTIE WHITNEY Frazer, B. N. 
Baker professor of chemistry, the Johns Hop 
kins University, died, July 28, at the age of 
sixty-eight years. Dr. Frazer went to the Johns 
Hopkins University (1902) as an assistant in 
chemistry, after having served in a similar ea 
pacity at the University of Kentucky (1897- 
98), and became, successively, associate (1906), 
professor (1914), and B. N. Baker professor, 
1921. 


Joun CHarLeEsS Hess_er, president, James 
Millikin University (Deeatur, Ill.), sueeumbed 
to a heart attack, July 29, at the age of seventy- 
four years. Dr. Hessler had served as instructor 
in science (1890-92), Lake High School, Chi- 
eago; chemist (1892-99), Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago; instructor in chemistry (1899 
1907), the University of Chieago; professor of 
chemistry (1907-20), dean (1917-20), and presi- 
dent (sinee 1934), James Millikin University; 
assistant director (1920-21), Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research (Pittsburgh); and pro- 
fessor of chemistry (1921-34), Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill. 


Davip EvGeNE Situ, professor emeritus of 
mathematies, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, died, July 29, at the age of eighty-four 
years. Dr. Smith had served as a teacher of 
mathematies (1884-91), State Normal School 
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(now State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y.); 
professor of mathematics (1891-98), Michigan 
State Normal College (Ypsilanti); principal 
(1898-1901), State Normal School (now State 
Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y.); and pro- 
fessor of mathematies, Teachers College, 1901 
1926. Dr. 
scholarly and 


until his retirement, Smith was 


widely known as a inspiring 
teacher, as the author of many successful text- 
books for schools and colleges, and as a distin- 
guished student of the history of mathematies. 
He traveled extensively in the Near East and 
learned to decipher both Egyptian hieroglyphies 
and the cuneiform records of the Babylonians. 
He recently gave the university library his large 
collection of books, manuseripts, and mathemat- 
ical instruments and devices, including § tally 
sticks, magicians’ compasses, and Chinese sun- 
dials. A lifelong interest lay in the humanizing 
of mathematies. 


Cuares E. Foruines, professor of systematic 
theology and former president, Westminster 
(Md.) Theological Seminary, died, July 31, at 
the age of seventy-six years. Before going to 
the seminary, Dr, Forlines had filled the chair 
of philosophy for some years at Adrian (Mich.) 
College. 
until his retirement last year, as reported in 
SCHOOL AND Socrety, November 13, 1943. 
that time he had held the chair of systematic 


He served the seminary as president 
Since 
theology. 


Coming Events 

At the fortheoming Conference on the Hu- 
manities to be held at Stanford University, Au- 
gust 11-12, as reported in ScHOoL AND Socrery, 
July 29, only certain meetings are to be open 
to the public. Max Radin, of the School of 
Jurisprudenee, University of California, and 
Howard F, Lowry, president-eleet, the College 
of Wooster (Ohio), will be the speakers at the 
public sessions. Dr. Radin will give the opening 
address, “The Search for the Major Premise,” 
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at 8:00 P. M., August 11; Dr. Lowry will speak 
on “Prometheus Burrowing,” August 12 at 8: 00 
P. M. The public is also invited to attend the 
presentation of the final reports of the several 
committees at 2:00 P. M., August 12. 


Other Items 

FraNK Copy, superintendent emeritus, De- 
troit public schools, and president emeritus, 
Wayne University, is now serving as a member 
of the Detroit City Council. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY announced, June 21, the 
creation of a Louis E. Kirstein professorship in 
human relations in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration to honor Mr. Kirstein, a 
“Funds totaling almost 
$250,000 have already been given by 125 friends, 
business associates, and trade unions. It is the 
first time labor groups have contributed to the 
university in such a way.” 


merehant of Boston. 


Since 1938, the University of Chicago has 
given each year to members of its staff three 
awards of $1,000 each for excellence in under- 
graduate teaching. For the academic year just 
ended, the recipients were John R. Davey, in- 
structor in humanities; Everett Olson, assistant 
professor of vertebrate paleontology; and Ger- 
hard E. O. Meyer, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics. 


RECENT arrivals in Chungking from North 
China report that the Japanese authorities have 
arrested more than 6,000 Chinese professors, 
teachers, and students in various universities, 
colleges, and schools in occupied Peiping and 
Tientsin since April 1. 


THE Czechoslovak Cabinet in London has 
agreed to the proposal that a chair of Czecho- 
slovak studies be established at Oxford Univer- 
sity as the second university chair for Czecho- 
slovak studies. The first chair was established 
at the Slavonic Institute, University of London. 


Shorter Papers... 





“THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 
IN 1918” 
THE time will come “when the clutch of strife 
will be relaxed, when colleges and men will re- 








turn to their peaceful pursuits of yesterday, and 
the business of organizing for war will yield to 
the important duties of preparation for exist- 
ence in a new-made world. The college of the 
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prewar period left much to be desired in the 
Thus 
Parke Rexford Kolbe concluded an introduction 
to “Higher Edueation After the War” in 1918. 
In one chapter of the volume, “The Colleges in 


realization of its true task in the world.” 


War Time and After,” he points out a num- 
ber of things that doubtless were the preva- 
lent prophecies concerning the future of higher 
education after World War I. All quoted state- 
ments are from this book. 

It was predicted that out of the war would 


come a national Department of Education. The 
difficulty of reconciling such a program with 


private or state control “has always been a 
puzzle, but war may have now shown one way 
toward its solution.” When this view was eur- 
rent, Dr. Charles E. Sawyer, President Hard- 
ing’s physician, had not appeared with his ob- 
Public Welfare. 
Sawyer’s attitude and other formidable oppo- 
sition made President Harding unwilling to lend 


session for a Department of 


his influence to the movement. 

A national training act was prophesied be- 
cause many felt that the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps should be made a permanent element 
in college life. While it was observed that this 
would likely help to regulate the flow of college 
students to institutions, it would definitely tend 
toward the nationalization of higher education 
after the war. Government subsidies for eduea- 
tion on a national scale, most of which would go 
for vocational training, were also foreseen. 

Dr. Kolbe’s book presents a description of the 
college man who went to war in 1917 by the late 
Charles F. Thwing, then president of Western 
Reserve University. This youth possessed a 
sense of democracy. He believed in people. 
He hated or despised social distinctions and 
differentiations. The human sense was mighty 


to his bosom. He believed in liberty. It was 
of his rallying cries. 


radicalism led him often to a conception 


one He was a radical. 
His 
and a practice of liberty which seemed to ap- 
proach license. Men of this could be 
looked for by the colleges after demobilization 
and it was then said that “the cut-and-dried 
formalism of our old education may not satisfy 
men who have looked life and death in the face.” 

Voeational work to which 50,000 men in the 


SATC had been exposed was sure to emerge 


type 
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later in the colleges, and eurricular offerings not 
strictly collegiate would have a place in the edu 


cational program of the future. Academie lead 


“ 


ers had learned from the war that “even the un 
traditional is possible and sometimes desirable.” 
Greater mobility in planning the curricula and 
the recognition of hitherto unaceredited fields of 
work was inevitable. 

Democratization had been brought by World 
War I to the colleges, and they would reeruit 
their students in the future from every class of 
society. “Private institutions” in the old nar- 
row sense had passed with the passing of the 
war, and a new social obligation rested upon all 
types of colleges. 

The four-quarter plan, recommended by the 
War Department in May, 1917, was certain to 
be an established precept of college administra- 
tion. It would have been generally adopted 
prior to the war had it not been for ‘‘academie 
dislike of 
meant a wholesale recasting of the course.” 
Now, thanks to the SATC, “the professorial 
mind has aequired an unwonted nimbleness in 


inertia and any innovation which 


dealing with new situations and this facility will 
doubtless stand the colleges in good stead in 
making just such long desired changes as are 
exemplified in the adoption of the four-quarter 
plan.” The quarter plan promised to make the 
college journey possible in three years and “thus 
at a stroke accomplish the much desired result 
of entrance into the professional school at an 
earlier age.”’” Here also loomed a solution to the 
ever-present salary problem of college instrue- 
tors. Many teachers who had left academic 
walls for Army service would not return to the 
profession unless it could offer remuneration 
more nearly in line with the rewards possible 
in other work. The four-quarter plan assured 
work for the entire year if the teacher so de 
sired, and, joined with the national trend toward 
higher pay for teachers, the two would push the 
“remuneration of the college instructor a little 
nearer to the figure which he rightly deserves.” 

At the end of World War I it was believed 
that short courses designed for specific ends 
would doubtless increase. The value of train- 
ing intensively for a definite purpose was ac- 
cepted by the colleges, and it was predicted that 


the principle had come to stay. Educational in- 
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stitutions would cease to think of themselves as 
“existing for any other purpose than to give 
degrees at the end of a course several years in 
length.” During the war they had been told by 
the War Department that they were “no longer 
degree-giving but short- 


course training schools for the specific purpose 


institutions, rather 
of preparing officers for the army and navy.” 

Colleges would profit from the lessons that 
military control had brought to them. Experi- 
ences with Army discipline would cause institu- 
tions of the future to insist upon students mani- 
festing “the same promptness and the same de- 
votion to duty,” and if these qualities were lack- 
ing they would withhold the “stamp of aca- 
demie approval in the form of credits and 
degrees.” 

The principle of “learning by doing” as ex- 
SATC to affect 
“The soldiers who return 
Our educa- 


emplified by the was certain 
edueational doctrines. 
to us will be ‘doers,’ not theorists. 
tion will have to offer more of the actual con- 
tact with life and the actual practice of life’s 
activities in the course of the regular curriculum 


It is probable 


that ‘field work’ and ‘co-operative courses’ will 


than has hitherto been the ease. 


be developed in an ever increasing degree after 
the war.” 

Military training as a collegiate branch of 
continue for 


instruetion sure to 


Physical-edueation work under the di- 


was many 


years. 
rection of the government’s Committee on Edu- 
eation “has by its program brought about a sort 
of physical democracy that it would be most 
unfortunate to lose.” 

Department 
would doubtless use something like an “Inter- 
This bureau 
could increase the usefulness of the colleges in 


The anticipated of Edueation 


collegiate Intelligence Bureau.” 


the future by making “a continuous national 
survey of the available college material of the 
country for the uses of peace, with a view to 
its placement in the most advantageous way.” 

Edueational facilities would be used “in the 
work of the re-education of wounded soldiers.” 
This work had unthought-of possibilities for the 
college and university. 

The war was sure to have far-reaching effects 


on the eurriculum. The so-ealled “war courses” 


had left their mark upon all departments of 
History, in the future, would be 


college work. 
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“charged with the high duty of teaching truth 
and patriotism.” All language studies would be 
scrutinized carefully so that no propaganda in 
behalf of any of the nations of Central Europe 
would be possible. “Native American teachers 
and carefully edited texts will go far toward 
solving the problem.” French and Spanish had 
come to stay and would oceupy that place Ger 
man had previously had. Classics would suffer 
because of the emphasis upon practical studies. 
“Tt should be the solemn duty of the colleges to 
encourage classical study in every possible way 
in the years to come, so that its humanizing in- 
fluence may not be entirely lost to our modern 
civilization.” 

While the problem of college finances for 1918 
had been met through the SATC, the question 
was still an unsolved one. Relief, however, ap- 
peared on the horizon as the war ended. Indus- 
trial prosperity was sure to follow the war and 
would make it possible to raise accumulated war- 
time deficits. Prospective donors would also see 
the worth of colleges because of high value of 
services rendered during the war and money- 
raising for them would be easier than before. 

No one would charge that the educators of 
1918 were less idealistic and hopeful than the 
ones in our day. But the recounting of the un- 
fulfilled prophesies of 1918 shows how slowly 
In spite of all efforts, many of 
When 
war came, in the 1941 colleges, many weaknesses 
sinilar to the ones of 1917 were discerned. Un- 
realized ambitions for needed reforms in 1944 
ean likewise plague edueators of 1965 unless edu- 
cators continue to be diligent in their efforts. 

Joun O. Gross 


idealism travels. 
the dreams of 1918 were never realized. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS, 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SOME REQUISITES FOR ACCELER- 
ATED EDUCATION 

In the current discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of accelerated programs for 
postwar education, some conclusions drawn by 
one instructor in a war-training school may be 
of interest. The writer has been teaching in 
one of the United States Naval Flight Prepara- 
tory Schools since shortly after its inception at 
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the beginning of 1943. This experience has 
brought to mind some of the numerous problems 
to be solved if any accelerated postwar edu- 
cational The 
requisites stated below are based upon the 


program is to be successful. 


writer’s own impressions as a civilian instructor. 


1. Students beginning an accelerated program 
must be provided a period of transition in which 
to become accustomed to the demands of the more 
rapid pace expected of them. They will need even 
more help than heretofore in learning how to study 
efficiently and how to budget study time. Since 
many students fail to do so and as a result fall 
behind the class in the first week or two and never 
are able to make up the time lost, a college seeking 
to accelerate its program might find it desirable to 
inerease the amount of subject matter covered dur- 
ing the first term or two only slightly, later making 
the work more intensified. In this connection, col- 
leges might do more in the way of diagnostic test- 
ing and improving methods of setting up sections 
in courses. 

2. A strong immediate incentive to do good work 
must be set up. For most students, an accelerated 
program is doubtless difficult work; so much so, in 
fact, that some incentive more immediate than a 
degree or diploma at the end of several years of 
study must be provided if interest is to be main- 
tained. Terms of study no longer than the current 
academic quarter would seem desirable, with grades 
provided and eredit assigned at the end of each. 
Without 
an accelerated program could have a prohibitively 


some special encouragement to continue, 


large percentage of drop-outs, not only those unable 
to meet the demands of the course scholastically, 
but also others who feel that the anticipated results 
are not worth the extra work required. 

3. A period of time must be provided for the 
absorption of material learned. The need for ade- 
quate review in classes and for independent study 
between the end of a course and the examination 
covering it has been strongly brought to mind in the 
writer’s teaching work. However, careful schedul 
ing and supervision are needed here, too, for if the 
time required for assimilation of the materials 
learned is spent unwisely, the time-saving advan- 
tages of acceleration will have been nullified. 

4, In the preparation of students’ schedules, ade- 
quate provision must be made for outside activities. 
Under prewar college programs, outside activities 
that 
there was time for some participation by all stu- 


took eare of themselves—often too well—in 


dents. Under an accelerated program, however, a 
full schedule of courses could very likely mean no 
time for outside participation by properly consci 
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taken 
This 


would provide an opportunity for college adminis 


entious students unless these activities are 


into consideration in building the program. 


trators to reappraise extracurricular activities in 
the light of their usefulness as a part of the edu 
cative process, and provide opportunity for more 


rigid control of students’ outside activities than has 


generally been the case. The reaction of students 
not under military discipline to sueh an arrangement 
is not likely to be a favorable one, however. 

5. Acceleration will require a restudy of teaching 
methods. The improved methods of teaching lan 
guages in the intensified armed-forces training pro 
grams have received wide publicity. Similar im 
provements have by no means been developed in all 
fields of war training, however, and in many courses 
the customary devices of lecture, question, and an 
swer are still used—the only difference being that 
the material is covered more rapidly. Visual aids 
in the form of sound-motion pictures and_ slides 
together with demonstrations models are used prob 
ably more widely than in similar courses formerly, 
but more improvement in teaching under acceler 
ated conditions is needed if such programs are to be 
entirely effective. After the war, the statistics now 
being accumulated on student progress in various of 
the armed-forces training programs should be of 
help in solving this and many other problems con- 
cerning the most desirable methods of teaching un- 
der accelerated training conditions. 

6. Under acceleration there is a need for a more 
nearly complete integration of courses, with less dis 
cretion permitted the individual instructor in decid 
ing how much work students should be expected to 
do. Decisions concerning quantity of work to be 
done in a course and due-dates for assignments 
would need to be agreed upon in advance if stu 
dents’ study time were to be used to best advan 
tage. Faculty agreement would be needed also in 
regard to failing students. What standards must 
be maintained and what extra help should be pro 
vided for those having scholastic difficulties? Since 
poor grades under an accelerated plan might mean 
that a student is slower to grasp new material but 
not necessarily incompetent, even more care than 
usual would be needed in ruling on cases concern 
ing failing grades. 

The above paragraphs are written to suggest 
some of the far-reaching changes which would 
appear to be necessary in introducing acceler- 
ated edueation at the college level. Desirable 
as a transition might be from what is now 
spoken of as “college as usual” to an accelerated 
program eliminating as much wasted time as 
possible, it is well to realize that aeceleration 
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would eall for more extensive changes in eduea- 


tional practices and philosophy than some of its 
proponents may now believe. 

DoNnALD K. BECKLEY, 
Rochester (N. Y.) 


Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 


On leave from the 


MONMOUTH (ILL.) COLLEGE 
WAR FINANCING THROUGH THE 
SCHOOLS 


Iv is time educators reconsider the principle 
of war financing as earried on in the schools 
throughout the nation. At the present writing, 
we are in the midst of a fifth war-loan campaign. 
Since this campaign is being held during the 
summer months it will not be able to obtain a 
great deal of support from the public schools. 
However, there probably will be sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ete., war-loan drives and further co- 
operation of the schools will be solicited. 

Thus far participation has been spontaneous 
and thorough, but with little analysis as to the 
reasons for participating. Before going all-out 
on future drives why not give due consideration 
to the following questions which should help de- 
termine the place of war financing through the 


schools ° 


1. What educational value is derived from this 
activity? 

2. Does the responsibility for financing this war 
really belong to the children? 

3. If developing patriotism is an element behind 
this sort of thing, is it best obtained through this 
project or are there better, more efficient ways of 


attaining the same objective? 


Research... 
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4. To what extent can the school justify the addi- 
tion of the many wartime extracurricular demands 
placed on it? 

5. If the most valuable element in this project is 


the objective of learning to ‘‘save,’’ is it best ac- 


complished through participation in bond drives, 
continuous war-stamp savings, or regular ‘ ‘school 
banking’’? 

6. Are we, as adults, simply exploiting children 
because (in the words of the Washington State war 
finance office) ‘‘ Pupils have proved in so many 
cases how excitingly efficient they can be as sales- 
MAD 6s 4 
7. If there is justification for participation in this 
program is it justified on all grade levels or should 
it be limited to specifie levels? 

8. Is it possible to carry on such projects without 
bringing pressures (financial and publie approval 
or disapproval) that result in injury to normal 
mental adjustments of children? 

9. How does such participation affect the rela- 
tionship between schools where competition is 
brought into play? 

10. Can such a program be maintained without 


any element of compulsion entering? 


capable educators have 
taken the time to subject all elements entering 


In previous years, 


the curriculum of their schools to similar careful 
analyses. More recently there seems to have 
developed a trend of accepting without question 
or analysis almost any activity foisted upon the 
school. Especially is this true when the activity 
has the label of “patriotic” attached to it. 
Don C. KEESLER 
CO-ORDINATOR, 
KinG CouNTY SCHOOLS, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





POSTWAR OCCUPATIONAL WISHES 
OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
NOW IN INDUSTRY 


DurRING the months of Oetober, November, and 
December, 1943, the Research Committee of the 
( Ind. ) 


conducted a survey among hourly workers em- 


Evansville Postwar Planning Council 


ployed in seven plants located within the Evans- 
ville industrial area.t| By means of a question- 
naire, the workers were able to indicate, among 


1** Report of the Evansville Postwar Employment 


Survey.’’ (Mimeographed.) The writer served as 


secretary of the Research Committee and prepared 
the statistical report. 


other things, (1) the kind of work which had 
been their normal employment before the war 
(December 7, 1941), and (2) the kind of work 
Among 18,201 


replies received were replies from 94 teachers 


they preferred after the war. 


and 140 former students. 

The data concerning these former teachers 
and students were drawn off from the general 
survey and are tabulated in Table I. Within 
this table may be seen the type of activity in 
which the persons were engaged before the war 

2 The word ‘‘student’’ is used throughout this 


paper to mean anyone who may have been attending 
school or college at the time of Pearl Harbor. 
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and the desire of these same people to return to 
their former types of activity after the war. 


TABLE I 
DESIRE OF FORMER TEACHERS AND STUDENTS TO 





RETURN TO TEACHING OR TO SCHOOL AT THE 
CLOSE OF THE PRESENT WAR 
Activity =| >= 
Fa oF 
& oS 
Pemching § «.c.c«ve 94 16 is 82.8 
School attendance? 140 10 130 93.0 


A glance at the table reveals that 16 teachers 
wish to return to teaching when the war is at 
an end, while 10 of the 140 students wish to 
return to school. Expressing the same facts in 
another way, 82.8 per cent of the teachers do 
not wish to go back to teaching, and 93 per cent 
of the 


school. 


students have no desire to return to 


In Table II, constructed from data secured 
from the cross analyses made in connection with 
the general survey, the specific types of postwar 
activities desired by these former teachers and 
students can be found. 


TABLE II 


POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCE OF FORMER 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


Prewar activity 
Postwar employment a = a 


preference School 


Teaching attendance 
hk ee Ce eee 45 58 
Ce NNN 4racenw Glee ty Wat OG !N- or 11 44 
PWNINNINS. 5 65 6 os Wiemann nods 1 0 
III S-5 Sare de swig Sle k.cateis Ws 16 2 
City and government service 2 ‘ 
oo Re Pre eae 0 1 
ae i eee ee 0 1 
Transportation and delivery 0 1 
(perate own business ........ 2 3 
Stay at home (housework, etc.) 8 11 
eOCCUPM 46 SCROGE 2...000 000 058 4 10 
CORTE CP ae <5 6 Se ere were oo 3 4 
Dual designations ........... 2 2 
6 ee Serer a ae earn eer are 94 104 


From these data it is evident that many who 
were formerly teachers and students, but who 
were employed as hourly workers at the time of 
the survey, wish to remain in factory work. Of 


the teachers, 47.8 per cent, and of the students 


3’ Unfortunately the data of the general survey 
did not give the number of men and women teachers 
and students. Only totals were given. 
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$1.4 per cent, wish to have factory work in the 
postwar period. As has been pointed out, 16 
teachers desire to return to teaching. Eleven 
former teachers prefer office work, eight wish 
to stay at home, and four would like to go to 
school. Students in the main desire to remain 
in factory work; however, 44 students wish office 
work, 11 want to stay at home, while only 10 
eare to go back to school after the war. 

All in all it would appear, from this survey 
conducted in the Evansville industrial area, that 
while teachers and students are employed at rela 
tively good wages as hourly workers they do not 
express a desire to return to teaching or to 
school but prefer instead to remain in faetory 
work or to transfer to some other kind of work 
at the close of the war. The reasons why these 
attitudes should prevail is not known, nor can 
they be discovered by means of the data at hand. 
Perhaps the teachers and students who wish to 
remain in industry or to transfer were origi 
nally not much interested in teaching or school 
work. Perhaps the students feel that school is 
not practical, and the teachers are glad to be 
freed from the classroom procedure, parental 
gossip, and administrative pettiness. Perhaps 
these persons do not wish to return to the status 
of an underpaid teacher or a non-salaried stu- 
dent. Perhaps the thirst for money is greater 
Per- 


haps some were’ failures as teachers and stu 


than the thirst for service and knowledge. 
dents. Perhaps some have found a new occupa 
tional love. Perhaps, when the war is over and 
jobs are scarce, these same teachers and students 
will be glad to return to teaching or to school. 
In any case, the facts are worth pondering by 
those interested in education. 
JOE PARK 
DIRECTOR OF TEACHER TRAINING, 
EVANSVILLE (IND.) COLLEGE 
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BEARD, CHARLES A., and MARY R. BEARD. A Basic 
History of the United States. Pp.x+508. The 
New Home Library, 14 West 49th St., New York 
20. 1944. 69¢. 
This distinguished new book represents a distillation 
of more than forty years of the co-operative study, 
observation, and thought of the authors—foremost 
historians of our day—portraying vividly how our 
great society came into being, how and why it de 
veloped, and what physical, social, military, political, 
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and spiritual events and cir- 


economic, intellectual, 
American civilization in 


cumstances produced the 
which we now live and work 


* 
Britain versus Japan. Pp. 31. 
Information Services, 30 
York 20. 1944. 
7 


Illustrated. Brit- 
ish Rockefeller Plaza, 
New 
HALDORE (prepared by). The Cultural- 
Program, 19388-1948. Pp. 1+ 71. 
Publication 2137. Wash 
1944, 15¢. 


HAN: ON, 
Cooperation 
Department of State, 


ington: Government Printing Office. 


* 

MARRIOTT, CHARLES. British Handicrafts (Brit- 
ish Life and Thought: No. 13). Pp. 48. Illus- 
trated. Published for the British Council by 


Longmans Green. 1943. Is. 


As was noted in this column, July 22, publications 
here listed, that are published for the British Coun- 
cil, may be secured from the British Overseas Press 
Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
* 
Eviot G. Pacific 
Illustrated. 
Stanford University, Calif. 
Convenient in size and filled 
tion, including Many maps, some 
* 


Holland, or 
with a postseript by 
Reichscommissioner for the Oc- 
Pp. 32. Illustrated. The 
Bureau, 10 Rockefeller 


Handbook. Pp. 
Ladd Delkin, 
$1.00. 


informa- 


Ocean 
James 
1944, 

with useful 

global. 


MEARS 
x + 198, 


Straight from the 


Mein Kampf in 
Arthur 


Hlorse’s Mouth 
Seyss-Inquart, 

ecupied Netherlands. 
Netherlands Information 


Plaza, New York. 1943. 
e 
NEwTON, Eric. Art for Everybody (Britain Ad- 
vances). Pp. 31. Illustrated. Published for 
the British Council by Longmans Green. 1943. 
] 
9 
PARKER, Eric. Landmarks Given to the People 
(Britain Advances). Pp. 32. Illustrated. 
Published for the British Council by Longmans 
Green. 1943. ] 
. 
Pinto, A. PrrHon. Impressdes Dos Estados Unidos 


Aspectos Americanos de Educacao. Pp. 245. 


Rua Amelia Rodrigues 2, Bahia, Brazil. 1943. 
= 
POWDERMAKER, HORTENSE. Probing Our Pre- 
judices—A Unit for High School Students, Pp. 
viii+73. Harper. 1944. $1.00. 


an attempt to help high-school students 
to understand the 


This book is 


become aware of their prejudices, 

nature, origin, and effect of prejudices, and to sug- 
gest activities that can help reduce them. Sug- 
gested school activities are furnished by Helen 


Frances Storen. 
* 

Rowsk, A. L. The Spirit of English History. 
Pp. 150. Published for the British Council by 
Longmans Green. 1943. 1s. 6d. 

Here in half the length of the average novel is a 
history of England from prehistoric times to the 
present 
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RUSSELL, JOHN DALE. The Finance of Higher 
Education. Pp. xii+361. Distributed by the 
University of Chicago Bookstore, 5802 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37. 1944. $3.75. 

An outline of the problems of the management of 
business and financial affairs in institutions of 
higher education with proposals for the best avail- 
able solutions. 

e 


SEEGER, ELIZABETH. The Pageant of Chinese His- 


tory—From 3000 B.C. to the Founding of the 
Republic. Pp. xvi+398. Illustrated. Long- 
mans Green. 1944. $3.00. 


In this tenth printing of a popular and well-estab 
lished history, Miss Seeger has prepared a new 
chapter on “The Republic’ bringing the story up 
to date. In narrative form, this book presents vital 
information in a lucid, coherent, and very readable 
manner. 
e 
World Dog Map. Judy Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago. 1941. 
Drawings by E. Franz show 166 pure breeds of dogs, 
covering all known breeds on the face of the earth. 
Reprinted for use in schools and colleges, for groups 
interested in humane activities, or for dog-enthusi 
asts generally. 
e 


Youne, KIMBALL, Social Psychology (revised). 
Pp. viii+578. F.S. Crofts. 1944. $4.00. 
In this complete revision of the 1930 edition, the 
writer discusses in 22 chapters “Some Basic Rela 
tions of Personality to Society and Culture,” “Some 
Aspects of Human Conflict,” “Mass Behavior.” 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
OF 1941-1943 


Constance M. Winchell 


Columbia University’s reference librarian 
lists and describes about 750 important ref- 
erence works, in all fields, published during 
the past three years. 


There is notable emphasis on scientific and 


technical works, dictionaries, directories, ete. 
in special subject fields, dictionaries in some 
17 foreign languages including Chinese and 
Japanese, Latin American materials and 
books related to the various branches of the 
Literature, the arts, and 


of course, not 


armed services. 
material are, 
Thoroughly indexed. 


biographical 
neglected. 


Published June 15. Heavy paper, $1.50 


American Library Association -Chicago 11 
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